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(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Suoutp this view of two of the Tem- 
PLEs OF Pastum, which I have drawn 
on stone, from an original sketch taken 
on the spot, in the spring of 1829, with 
the accompanying historical notice, 
prove worthy of insertion in your inter- 
esting miscellany, it will afford me much 
pleasure. 


In that part of Italy which Pliny, the 
elder, calls:the third region, and on the 
borders of one of those delightful plains, 
which extend in im tible descent 
from theApennines to the Mediterranean, 
stood the city of Posidonia or Pzestum, 
built according to Julius Solinus, by a 
sant alah aa a 
authors, in the o' 
Strabo, a more detailed account of its 


Sy- 
barites driven out of Thurium by the 


Greeks, who colonized Italy ; 

vast ruips are sufficiently indi that 

Posidonie was a rich and magnificent 
Vex. xvi. 2D 


PESTUM. 





city. It was first conquered by the Luca- 
nians, who changed its name to Peatum. 
In 920 it was burnt by the Saracens; 
happily however, these barbarians did 
not so entirely destroy it, but that there 
still remain a few noble monuments of 
its ancient grandeur, which are, and 
probably will continue for many centa- 
ries to be the admiration of the classic 
traveller. 

The remains of three les are now 
to be seen—two of which, namely, the 
temple of Neptune, and the Basilica, 
are represented in the sketch. It is 
right to state that the riation of 
the latter, which is seen in the distance, 
has not been exactly determined by an- 
tiquarians. That it was a temple or an 
edifice dedicated to religious Purposes, 
however, appears p certain. 
thing parti sublime in the 


described to by 
historians, by far the part have 
been once to the service of 

facade of the of Neptune 
consists of a peristyle x =” 
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umns of the) Hexastyle Hypethral or 
ancient Doric order, without pedestals, 
and supported.on three rows of steps; 
the sides are formed of twenty columns; 
each column, according to a recent mea- 
surement, is 47 feet in height and 8} in 
diameter at the base; the entablature, 
notwithstanding the ravages of time and 
the Goths, is very complete ; the archi- 
trave is perfect, and the triglyphs and 
gutte on the frieze are still quite dis- 
tinct. 

The Basilica is not so well preserved, 
and differs from the former in the cir- 
cumstance of being longer and divided 
by a row of columns into two equal 
parts. These temples are formed of a 
species of Travertino, of which like- 
wise all the ancient monuments of Rome 
are constructed. It is an exceedingly 
hard limestone of fresh water deposition, 
and continues to be formed to this hour 
in the neighbourhood of Tivoli. After 
having been exposed some centuries it 
assumes a reddish tint (probably from 
the oxydation of a portion of iron), and 
thus adds to the picturesque beauty of 
the ruin. ; 

’ Extraordinary as it may appear, these 
remains though within filty miles of 
Naples, and but a few leagues from Sa- 
lerno, remained undiscovered for a pe- 
riod of nearly 1400 years; and we are 
indebted for the knowledge of their ex- 
istence to a young Neupolitan artist, 
who, about seventy years since, in ram- 
bling over some of the mountains near 
the sea-coast, made this interesting dis- 
covery. 

Nothing perhaps is more calculated to 
lessen our pride of modern skill, and ex- 
cite our admiration of remote antiquity, 
than a view of these colossal ruins : 
Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 
Matted and massed together, hillocks heaped} 
On bags ame chambers, arch crush’d, culumns 
In fragments, choked up vaults, and frescoes 

steep'd 

In subterranean damps, where the owl peep’d, 
Deeming it midnight. Byron, 
It is. true that the ancients have regarded 
more the strength of fabric, than its 
elegance and symmetry ; but there must 
have been some rules of harmony, and 
some taste of ornament, otherwise the 
eye of the trayeller, could not at this dis- 
tance of time, trace the skilful hand of 
the artificer, and the sublime genius of 
the designer, in the ruins of so many 
stupendous structures. 

As the traveller approaches the wild 
and barren plain on which these majes- 
tic ruins are situated, his feelings be- 
come forcibly in unison with the scene 
of surrounding deyastation, when he re- 
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flects upon the origin of this once vene- 
rated, hallowed spot; the seat and proof 
of the perfection of arts now no longer 
in existence, and the type and emblem 
of a religion no longer acknowledged. 
Nowhere perhaps will be found more 
laborious or more finished specimens of 
human labour, and of the refined taste 
of ages long since forgotten, than stand 
on this little spot; and though there 
may exist some remains of antiquity in 
other parts of the globe more worthy 
the eye of the traveller, or the pencil of 
the artist, yet these relics which have 
witnessed the rise, the progress, and 
the downfall of the Roman Empire, 
will ever rank foremost in the attrac- 
tions of curiosity, and of antiquarian re- 
search. 

Nothing can exceed the air of melan- 
choly, desolation, and ruin, which this 
spot presents: the only suands which 
break upon the ear of the traveller, as 
he wanders through the desert avenues 
of broken columns, are the echoes of 
his own steps, or the flittings of the 
bat, which seem to reproach him for 
violating this unbroken solitude of ages. 
How awful is the reflection that on the 
very spot on which he treads; Neptune: 
and Ceres once were worshipped ; and 
kneeling thousands assisted at the offer- 
ing of sacrifices on those altars, and 
amid those columns which are now the ~ 
haunts of the beast of the forest. 

Here, in solitude, and in the still hour 
of night, let the votary of pleasure or 
the victim of dissipation be taught, that 
the life of man is but as the breath of 
the wind, which howls around these 
gigantic relics of desolation; and that 
the works of his hands may remain for 
the admiration of succeeding ages, when 
he himself has long since passed into 
the eternity of oblivion. A.S. T. 





She TopographHer. 
THE DERWENTWATER, 
(For the Mirror.) 
Tuts most beautiful of our English lakes 
possesses so many points of interest, that 
a series of graphic illustrations could 
alone do it justice. It is about three 
miles long, and one mile and a half 
broad, nearly inclosed by mountains; 
and its waters, more transparent than. 
those of any of the neighbouring lakes, 
are studded with numerous well-wooded 
and romantic little islands. Of these, 
the largest, and nearest to the shore, is 
Lord’s Island; formerly the residence of 
the family of Derwentwater; but’ of 
their mansion, only the foundations now 
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remain. It contains about six acres of 
lund, which are entirely covered with 
wood. Derwent Isle is called also the 
Vicar’s ; and Pocklington Island, which 
is within half an acre as large as the 
former, contains a house, situated in its 
centre, and is laid out in pleasure- 
grounds, well planted with shrubs and 
trees. St. Herbert’s Isle, near the mid- 
dle of the lake—containing some’ rem- 
nants of an ancient building, and a small 
fishing cottage, built about six or seven 
and twenty years since, by the late Sir 
Wilfred Lawson—was formerly the resi- 
dence of St. Herbert, a holy man, of 
whom some particulars are recorded by 
the venerable Bede. He lived in the 
seventh century; and for several ages 
after his demise, the island was resorted 
to, and the Saint’s memory kept alive by 
religious observances. 

There are other, and smaller islands 
also. . Rampsholen belongs, with Lord’s 
Island, to Greenwich Hospital, being 

arts of the sequestrated estate of the 
late Lord Derwentwater. From Otter 
Island, situated in a bay at the head of 
the lake, the views are delightful.— 
There is one piece of rock called Tri- 
otholm, and two others called Ling- 
olms. The Floating Island and the 
Bottom Wind are phenomena peculiar 
to the Derwentwater, and have given 
rise to various hypotheses relative to 
their cause. Otley treats largely upon 
the former in his “‘ Guide to the Lakes ;”’ 
and of the latter says—‘“It has been 
described as an agitation of the water, 
occuring when no wind can be felt on 
any part of the lake,’’ and ‘has been 
supposed to originate at the bottom of 
the water. Some have associuted this 
rer pry with that of the Floating 
sland, and ascribed both to those sub- 
terranean convulsions by which earth- 
wakes are produced. Admitting that 
the waves are sometimes greater than 
could be reasonably expected from any 
wind which can be perceived at the 
time, yet I doubt whether they are ever 
formed when no wind is stirring; and 
if such a term as Bottom Wind must be 
retained, I think it ought to be referred 
to the bottom of the atmosphere, rather 
than the bottom of the lake.’? . The 
Floating Island, ‘< situated in the south- 
east corner of the lake, not far from 
Lodore;: about one hundred and fifty 
yards from shore, and where the depth 
of the water does not exceed six feet, in 
@ mean state of the lake,’’ never changes 
its situation, but rises at uncertain inter- 
vals to the surface, there remaining for 
longer or shorter periods, and sinking 
again, 
2p2 





The utmost depth of the Derwent- 
water does not exceed fourteen fathoms: 
its greatest portion is not one-fourth of 
that measure, but, swelled by rains and 
the mountain torrents, it has been known 
to rise eight feet above its lowest water- 
mark, and overflow the lands between 
itself and Bassenthwaite. Trout, pike, 
perch, and eels, afford good fishing in 
this lake: trout are angled for during 
April and May, pike and perch through 
the whole of summer. 

It was one bright, joyous April morn- 
ing when we first beheld—surveying 
it from a high hill—the- beautiful, the 
fairy Derwentwater. It was a thing of 
light, and poetry; and the unutterably 
blessed emotions which flashed through 
us then, like thrilling streams of pure, 
ethereal fire—indescribable, inexpressi- 
ble as we feel them to be—can never by 
us be forgotten: they were, in fact, one 
of those epochs in the spring of the soal, 
from which it dates its progress in im- 
provement and happiness, and which, as 
sacred periods, should be kept in mind. 
We were travelling, returning to our 
special England after a residence of 
some yeurs out of it; and above four 
years had intervened since, ‘first and 
last,”” we beheld the romantic, crystal, 
sparkling Derwentwater; but the long 
and blessed day, lingered out beside the 
Beautiful Lake, is fresh in our memory; 
as if a few brief hours only had elapsed, 
and marked the interval between the 
past and present. That day !—it is a 
red-letter day in the calends of highest 
mental enjoyment; it was a holiday of 
the holiest kind; a day, dedicated to 
warm affections, glowing devotion, grate- 
ful retrospection, and hopes, which were 
of themeaein assured happiness. That 
day !—it was not lost tous: its green and 
refreshing memory remains; the puny 
efforts of our pencil to delineate some 
points of the lake-scenery arein being yet, 
and lo! we have just discovered in our 
sketch-book, scrawled on the back of a 
couple of these mementos, the following 
attempt at another mode of illustrating 
the "Reswick Lake—the following un- 
worthy stanzas 


TO THE DERWENTWATER. 


Beautiful lake! I saw, thy crystal breast 

Scarce heaviug ‘neath Spring's renovating gale ; 

Thy young romantic isles in pleasant rest ; 

And all the shadowy barks which o’er thee sail 
—ay, many a marv'lling, happy band, 

As fondly we might dream, to Fairy Land. 


I saw thee in the holy, matin hour, 
When thou wert loveliest perchance; a shroud ’ 
Hung o’er Sop brightness—like a bow'r 
It shadow’d : yea, many a curling cloud, 
Kissing thy radiant bosom, cast a spell 

Of beauty o’er thee—soft, ineffable. 


a 
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Clouds vested too thy giant euarde, which stand 
Gauntly above the world, in rugged form— 

As barring access to thy holy strand— 

As, witb wild summits veil'd in mist and storm, 
Repelling the undaunted—who would take 
From eagle-crags their gaze on thee, sweet lake ! 


I saw thee from a mount; but fairy hours 
Beside thee pass’d, of love, and hope, and rest; 
Rapt in long ecstasy by gales, and flowers— 

By wooded islets— by thy half-veil'd breast 

And dreams of that cloud-curtain, which when 


furl’a, 
Shall to the soul reveal an Edea world. 
% # * 


M. L. B. 





She Selector; 


AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


MAXWELL. 
By Theodore Hook. 


Few books abound, with so many de- 
tachable scenes as Mr. Theodore Hook’s 
Tales and Novels of real life. They are 
well adapted for the ‘‘ specimen” system 
of the criticism of the present day—nay, 
they even appear to be written for the 
very purpose, and they succeed even bet- 
ter than any of the Lzbrary compilations 
of either variety of Knowledge. Their 
caricature may be broad; it is, how- 
ever, dramatic, though somewhat stagy 
—we meun in trick and humour ; but it 
has none of the bombast and stiltwalking 
sins of mimic life. It is real life with a 
high varnish to bring out the features, 
and to keep out of the common-place. 
It is pleasant to all ranks of readers, and 
may be equally relished in May Fair or 
the Borough. 

The present story is one of middle 
life, and is abundantly stored with points 
of humour. It is our intention to scrap 
some of these in our next sheet. Mean- 
while we take an extract from the Spec- 
tator notice of the work :— 

‘ The following passage may introduce 
Godfrey Moss, alas Mousetrap, to our 
readers, and will permit Master Ned- 
dums, otherwise Edward Maxwell, Esy. 
student at law, to describe an adventure 
upon which subsequently much incident 
turns; the comments of the company at 
least render it amusing :’ 

‘¢ Well, Master Ned,”? said Moss, 
beginning his attack the moment the 
family party were ranged at dinner— 
“what did you do down at Dullham 
House—hard work to get through the 
day, eh?” 

“©No,’”’ said Ned; ‘I didn’t find it 
very bad—after breakfast we did as we 
liked till half-past one.’ 

« Ah, that is, did nothing,’’ said Moss, 
“‘went and washed a dog in a pond; 
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looked at a hen’s nest ; saw half a dozen 
horses’ tails sticking out of their stalls 
in the stables; squashed about the 
brown sugar walks in the dripping 
shrubberies ; sat on the bridge ; looked 
at the water; saw how sticks swim; 
admired a calf; proposed sparrow- 
shooting—no gun at hand; thought of 
a walk in the kitchen garden — gate 
locked; wanted to lock at the grapery— 
gardener gone to buy pea-sticks. I 
know—well, poor deluded creturs, and 
what after that ?’’ 

“ Why, after that,’’ said Ned (if you 
mean after what never occurred) ‘ came 
luncheon; after luncheon our horses 
and the carriages were ordered—Miss 
Epsworth and her aunt used to drive 
in the phaeton, and I and Overall, and 
one or two others, used to ride.?’ 

“What have you done with the Ma- 
jor ?”? said Maxwell. 

“He is there, sir,’? said Edward. 

«* What, at Dullham ?”’ 

“ Yes,’ said Ned. 

“To be sure he is,’? said Mosy. 

“T think,”’ said Apperton, “he has 
an eye to the freehold and the copyhold 
and the leasehold ; the India stock, and 
the three per cent. consols.”’ 

“ As sure as agun,”’ said Moss, “ that 
lying little cretur will snap up your 
Jenny, Master Ned ; he’ll carry off your 
little ricketty vinegar bottle, if yon don’t 
look sharp.” 

“TI cannot help it,’’ said Edward; 
and if he do, I don’t much care.’? 

“‘ What !’? exclaimed Kate, “a lover, 
and speak so of your beloved ?’” 

“Tam no lover, Kate,” replied her 
brother—“ at least not of hers.”’ 

*‘Hallo!’’ said his father, “ what, is 
your heart going another way ?”’ 

“ Going, sir ?’’ said Edward. 

*€ Gone, I think,’’ said Kitty. 

“That is nonsense,’”? said Edward; 
‘but I honestly confess I never did see 
such a lovely creature in the whole 
course of my existence, as one I saw to- 
day, and whose life I saved.”’ 

‘Oh! a romantic affair,’’ said Moss. 
‘Where did ’um happen, Master Ned- 
dums ?”’ 

“‘In—Long Acre—’’ said Edward, 
after a little hesitation. 

«© What a scene for a romance !’? said 
Kate. 

‘« Was she very pretty, Ned ?’? asked 
his father ; “tell us your story.” 

“Why, sir,’’ said the son, ‘at the 
corner of Long Acre, a carriage driving 
furiously along, and unseen’ by ‘her, ‘was 
within an inch of running over this beau- 
tiful girl. “I, luckily, and most’ ‘luckily, 
as I hagn’t been in town half an hour, 
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and was coming homewards from Lin- 
coln’s Inn, rushed between her and the 
horses, seized the bridle of the off-horse 
with one hand, and catching the lovely 
creature round the waist with the other, 
succeeded in rescuing her from what 
must otherwise have been certain death.’’ 

«And a very meritorious act too, 
Ned,’”? said Maxwell. ‘No accident 
did happen to her I hope.”” 

“No job for the craft,’ said Moss ; 
“no feeling for the faculty, eh ?—six 
and eightpence again, Kittums.’’ 

‘* No, sir,’? said Edward, “she was, 
as they say, more frightened than hurt ; 
but she was all gratitude to me, and 
called me her deliverer.”” 

“‘ Mistook you for your father, per- 
haps, Neddums,’’ said Moss. 

“‘ She gave you her address—a refer- 
ence, I conclude,’’ said Apperton. 

‘* No,’’ said Edward, and sighed. 

“ He’s a young chap yet,’’ said Moss, 
sotto voce, to the stockbroker; ‘does 
she live in Drury-lane, Ned ?”’ 

‘‘ Where she lives I know not,’’ said 
the young man. “I begged leave to 
see her home, but she strenuously de- 
clined; { inquired her residence—she 
would not tell me—she requested me to 
call a hackney-coach—I did so—handed 
her in—”’ ‘ 

“ And left her in the straw without 
farther inquiry ?”’ asked Moss. 

*¢ ] did inquire again and again,”’ said 
young Maxwell, “‘but to no purpose. 
She thanked me a thousand times, but 
entreated me, in accepting those thanks, 
to add to her obligations by not endea- 
vouring to discover whither she went; 
and I—’’ 

“Of course got up behind the coach 
and traced her,’”’ said Moss. 

“¢No, Mr. Moss,’’ said Edward, “I 
did not. I gave her my honour I would 
conform myself to her wishes. She told 
me her reasons were important and im- 
perious—I believed her assertions and 
obeyed her injunctions.” 

*¢ And you. behaved like a gentleman 
and a man of honour, Ned,’’ said his 
father ; ‘‘ but was she very handsome ?”’ 

“ Lovely, perfectly lovely,’ said Ed- 
ward. 

‘© I thought,’’ said Kate, ‘that you 
did not prefer such lovely persons, Ed- 
ward ?,’? 

Perhaps, Kate,’’ said Ned, “Ishould 


-tather callit loveable. I haye no taste 


for your regular, systematic, Grecian- 
nosed, short-lipped, classical one, two, 
three, regulation beauties, as you know; 
but this creature had eyes full of intelli- 
gence and feeling, and a mouth which, 
when she smiled—”’ 


“Oh! stuff, Ned!’’ said Moss ;—- 
‘‘ here, stockbroker, give me some snuff. 
I used to talk that sort of trash when I 
was at ydur time of life, but—’’ 

‘Nay,’ said Maxwell, “when you 
did talk it, I have no doubt you thought 
it very agreeable.”’ 

“What added to the interest this 
charming girl inspired,’ said Ned, “ was 
her dress.”’ 

“ Cocquelot, hat and hair to match? ’’ 
said Moss. 

“ No,” said Edward, “ she was dress- 
ed in the deepest mourning.”’ 

“Black saves washing,’? said Mr. 
Apperton. 

“She had that within which passeth 
show,’’ said Edward; ‘there was a 
plaintive melancholy in her eye—”’ 

“Oh, Ned, Ned,’’ said Moss, “if you 
go on so, I must have up the gin and 
water an hour earlier than usual.’* 

It is very curious,’’ said the stock- 
broker, “to observe how the most sen- 
sible characters are imposed upon.— 
There was myself—’? 

‘¢__._. what, by way of an example,’’ 
said Moss, taking a huge pinch of Ap- 
perton’s snuff. 

“Yes, exempli gratia—’”? 

“ as the Dutch say,’’ continued 
Mousetrap. 

“Come, come, este said 
Maxwell, “let Apperton tell his story, 
and then we will have some loo—and 
Kitty shall say to you and Pam toge- 
ther, Pray be civil.” 

“Oh, civil,’’? said Moss, “I’m civil 
enough, but I’ve no patience with all 
this pottering about runaway horses aud 
runover women—pish !—the creturs put 
themselves there on purpose to be run 
over, or run away with. Come, Kittums, 

ut away your netting—making a purse 
or the stockbroker boy—eh?’ 

“Twas making it for you,’’ said Kate. 

**Not a bit of it,’? said Moss; “I 
hav’n’t no need of purses—no—no— 
Apperton’s the boy—those high -stool 
chaps, with the desks, and the rails, and 
the stove, and the slits in the panels for 
the bills, eh, Apperton ? That’s the 
way we does’em in Copthall Court, or 
wherever your Potamaboo place is.— 
Come along, then, let’s see you play 
your loo.” 

“What, will you play?” said’Max- 
well. 
*¢ Not I,’’| said Moss 3° F'can’t un- 
derstand that stationary work’; but as 
we ar’n’t to have any music, let’s see 
you do the Great Mogul foolery.”’ 
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THE LAST OF HIS TRIBE. 


(Concluded from the Supplementary 
“ Spirit of the Annuals,” page 376.) 


‘¢Tue Indian once more outstripped 
his pursuer, but as they entered upon 
the high lands his speed diminished. 
The old chieftain perceived it, and as 
he kept on his course, sent forth the 
war-whoop of his tribe, as if in deri- 
sion. The race continued over ridges 
and plains, and through streams, until 
they arrived at the foot of the next spur 
of the mountain. As they entered upon 
the steep ascent, the pursued strained 
every nerve to keep up his speed, while 
Tangoras followed with as much ease in 
his motions, as if it had been but a race 
of amusement. 

“ The fugitive now deviated from the 
narrow path, and entered upon the most 
rugged and dangerous ground, in hopes 
that his pursuer, through fatigue, would 
desist from the chase ; but the hope was 
vain, for he still followed with the same 
fixedness of purpose as at the outset. 
They soon found themselves in the depth 
of the wilderness. Higher and higher 
they clambered up, in silence, assisting 
their ascent by clinging to stunted shrubs 
and jutting pieces of rock. The other 
savages followed at a distance, yelling 
like fiends, and were guided by the 
echoes occasioned by the fragments 
of rocks, which yielding to the tread, 
rolled down the side of the mountain. 
The young Indian had been hunted to 
desperation when an ascent almost inac- 
cessible presented itself. He braced 
every nerve, and leaping up, seized hold 
of a branch of a tree that grew from the 
declivity. Fortunately it sustained his 
weight, and he drew himself beyond the 
obstruction. He era from the tree 
to a jutting rock, which yielded beneath 
the pressure, and as he felt it moving, 
he threw himself forward flat upon the 
earth, as his only means of preservation. 
The stone rolled from under him down 
the mountain, and-a fearful yell was 
mingled with the crashing that it made 
in its passage. He turned, and beheld 
Tangoras prostrate on the ground. A 
second look disclosed that he was bleed- 
ing. A laugh of joy and derision burst 
from the lips of the fugitive, who was 
still stretched upon the earth; but his 
triumph was of short duration. Tan- 
goras soon sprang upon his feet again, 
his rage augmented by the smarting of 
his wounds, and leaping up with the 
elasticity of the panther, he | readily 
achieved ‘the ascent which had nearly 
exhausted the remaining strength of his 
victim, who slowly arose, and again 
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exerted himself to escape his determined 
pursuer. 

“‘ They had now almost reached the 
summit of the mountain. Tangoras 
pressed closely upon the young Indian, 
who with difficulty dragged along his 
wounded and exhausted frame. At 
length he attained the highest point, 
and as he cast a look down the western 
declivity, he started back with horror, 
for it was too precipitous for mortal to 
descend and live. This deadly foe was 
within a few paces of him, and a sa- 
vage smile of triumph was on his coun- 
tenance. The fugitive was unarmed, 
and hope forsook him, when he beheld 
Tangoras draw his hunting knife as he 
leisurely ascended, confident that his 
victim could not now escape. The young 
man stood erect, and facing his foe, tore 
off the slight covering from his broad 
bosom, which heaved as he drew his 
shortened breath. They were now face 
to face on the same rock ; an awful pause 
ensued ; their eyes glared upon each 
other — Tangoras raised his arm— 
© Strike!’ cried the fugitive, and the 
next moment was heard the sound of 
his colossal] body, as it fell from rock to 
rock down the deep chasm, startling the 
birds of prey from their eyries. Tan- 
goras stood alone on the rock, and the 
rays of the setting sun shone full upon 
him. The affrighted birds were scream- 
ing and flying in a circle over the spot 
where the body had fallen. When the 
rest of the savages had ascended the 
mountain, the old chief was still stand- 
ing on the spot, with the bloody knife 
in his hand, his mind absorbed by his 
feelings. They asked for the fugitive ; 
he made no reply, but held up the blood- 
stained weapon, smiled and pointed to 
the abyss. The friends of ‘the deceased 
silently withdrew to search for the body, 
while Tangoras and his people returned 
to their village.” 

*¢ And what cause had he for the per- 
petration of so merciless a deed ?”? 

« The young Indian had a short time 
before assassinated his only son, and as 
lus tribe refused to deliver up the mur- 
derer to punishment, the father, in con- 
formity with their custom, took justice 
into his own hands; not dreaming that 
the Whites would pronounce that a capi- 
tal offence, which both the laws of the 
red men and their religious creed, im- 
— called upon him to perform. 

e was, however, apprehended, tried, 
and convicted of murder. He did not 
speak during his trial, but looked in 
scorn upon our grave deliberations, and 
sat in the pri ’s bar'with the dignity 
of a hero, rather than the compuctious 
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‘hour of closing the doors for the night. 
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bearing of a criminal. He heard the 
sentence of death pronounced upon him 
without moving a muscle; and as he 
was led forth from the court-house to 
the prison, he paced on with a firm step 
and haughty demeanour, which showed, 
that though he had been condemned by 
others, he was himself unconscious of 
a crime. The miserable remnant of his 
tribe had assembled to await the issue 
of his trial. They fell back as he ap- 
peared, and he moved through them in 
silence, without bestowing upon them 
even a look, and they followed him to 
prison, gazing at him in stupid wonder.” 

“ Did they witness his incarceration 
without an attempt at his liberation ?”’ 

“ Certainly. What else could you 
expect from those who have taken no 
more than the first step towards civili- 
zation? There is no condition in life so 
abject as theirs. They view the laws of 
society as being at constant variance with 
natural privilege, and while they dread, 
and groan beneath the former, they have 
not the hardihood to assert the latter. 
They look upon the restrictions as jin- 
tended for their abasement, and not to 
elevate them to an equality ; and while 
you strive to teach them the superiority 
of their nature, you only convince them 
that they were born free, and that the 
social compact has made them slaves.’? 

« And what was the fate of old Tan- 
goras ?”? : 

“ That will be decided to-morrow. 
Look out of the window towards the 
prison, and you may see the gallows- 
tree prepared for his execution.”’ 

I did so, and beheld that the limb of a 
stout oak tree, near the prison, had been 
trimmed for the purpose; a ladder was 
reared against it, and three Indians were 
lounging beneath it. At this moment, 
two Indian women passed the window ; 
their countenances denoted deep afflic- 
tion, and their heads were bent down. 
wards. 

“Those women,’’ continued my in- 
formant, ‘are the wives of Tangoras. 
They have been remarkably attentive to 
him during his imprisonment, and are 
now going, doubtless, to take their final 
leave of him.’? 

We could distinctly see what was 
passing from the tavern window. They 
approached the prison, knocked at the 
door, and the jailor permitted them to 
enter. I expressed a desire to see the 
unfortunate old chief, and my communi- 
cative friend, who, by the way, was the 
village schoolmaster; promised to gain 
me admittance to the cell on the follow- 
ing morning, as -it was then near the 
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In a few minutes the Indian women again 
appeared. They looked. towards the 
gallows-tree, and spoke to each other. 
As they passed beneath the window of 
the inn, | perceived that their counte- 
nances were much more placid than they 
were before they entered the prison. 

The stillness of the evening was 
now broken by the sound of a distant 
drum, which gradually became more 
distant. In an instant, the whole of the 
villagers were in the street, gazing 
anxiously in the direction whence the 
sounds proceeded; and even the slug- 
gish savage felt sufficient interest to 
arise from his recumbent posture. While 
expectation was on tiptoe, a corps of 
military appeared winding around the 
base of the mountain that terminated 
the prospect on the eastern side of the 
village. A troop of ragged urchins‘ran 
delighted to meet them. The soldiers 
had been sent for from a neighbouring 
town, to intimidate the savages from in- 
terfering with the execution of the cri- 
minal. I arose at daybreak the follow- 
ing morning, and on descending to the 
bar-room, found tae schoolmaster al- 
ready there, waiting to conduct me to 
the prison. It was a delightful morning 
in spring. As we walked forth, the 
birds were singing joyously, the green 
grass sparkled with dew, the morning 
air was refreshing, and laden with frag- 
rance from the foliage of the surround- 
ing forest. A number of Indians were 
standing beneath the gallows-tree, with 
their faces towards the east ; their heads 
were bent in sorrow, and they preserved 
unbroken silence as we passed by them. 
The wives of Tangoras were among the 
number. The sun had not yet appear- 
ed above the eastern horizon as we en- 
tered the prison. 

We were conducted by the jailor to 
the apartment in which the old chief 
was confined. We found him standing 
in the centre of the cell, with his eyes 
raised toa small grated window, through 
which the grey light of morning was 
gradually stealing. His.mind was too 
deeply engaged with its own reflections 
to notice us as we entered. The jailor 
accosted him, but he made, no reply, 
and still kept his eyes fixed upon the 
same object. The schoolmaster also 
spoke to him, but he still appeared to 
be unconscious of our presence. . A so- 
litary sunbeam now stole; through the 
grating, which, falling on. the face o. 
the prisoner; relaxed its austerity. Still 
he moved; not... My. companions. .looked 
at him, and.then upon eaeh other, in as- 
tonishmeat, which-was:increased.by the 
low. sound: of a:number of, voioes joined 
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in song. The music was varied by oc- 
casional bursts 6f passion, and: e38 
of deep pathos. Tangoras joined the 
strain in a low guttural tone, scarcely 
audible ; he closed his eyes as he sang, 
and listened to the voices, apparently 
with deep interest. 

“ What is the meaning of all this?” 
I inquired. 

‘It is the Indian death-song,”’ replied 
the schoolmaster, “and they relate in 
their rude strains the most daring ex- 
ploits of their favourite chief.” 

Tangoras stood motionless for about 
@ quarter of an hour, during which the 
song continued. His eyes remained 
closed, and his countenance underwent 
various changes. The expression indi- 
cated pain, and finally became so com- 
pletely distorted, as to evince that he 
was labouring under intense bodily pain, 
although he still continued to mutter 
the death-song. It was now with the 
utmost difficulty that he sustained him- 
self ; he staggered, his knees bent under 
him, and the next moment he fell to 
the floor, and shouted the war-whoop as 
he fell. They heard the signal from 
without, and immedately the death-song 
was changed to a wild burst of exulta- 
tion. We.approached to support the 
old chief, who was struggling in the 
agonies of death, but he waved his 
hand, and forbade us to’ touch him. 
We inquired into the cause of his sud- 
den illness, and he replied with a smile 
of triumph, that nature impelled him 
to die as a man, while the Christians 
would have taught him to die as a dog. 

‘The old Roman virtue,—consistent 
to the last !’? exclaimed the school- 
master. 

The dying Indian writhed on the 
floor, and suddenly turning on his back, 
threw out his gigantic limbs, and lay 
stretched at full length. His broad chest 
heaved, his teeth were clenched, his 
hands closed, his eyes turned upwards, 
and a slight quivering ran through his 
whole frame. The song of exultation 
still continued without. There was now 
a gentle knock at the outer door, and the 
jailor left us, to attend to it. Ina few 
moments he returned, accompanied by 
the wives of Tangoras. They looked 
upon him as he lay upon the floor, and 
then exchanged glances with each other. 
‘The struggle was now over; the body 
was motionless, They. bent down be- 


side it, covered their faces, and. having 
remained in this poate e « few moments, 
arose and Jeft the prison, in. eilence.; 
The song of exultation ceased, ag the 
jailor Slonta ne door after them. As I, 
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the inn, J expressed aston- 
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ishment at the,.cause,of his sudden 
death:* ties 

“ The cause is plain enough,”’ replied 
the schoolmaster. ‘The women who 
visited him last evening left a dose of 
poison with him. It is evident that the 
plan was preconcerted.”’ 

About an hour afterwards we beheld 
the dejected. Indians slowly ascending 
the mountain, bearing the remains of 
their old chief to a spot, where they 
might re without longer being 
trampled on by the justice of the pale 
faces.— Literary Souventr. 





THE RANS DES VACHES. 


Our readers have frequently heard of 
the Swiss cowherd’s song, called the 
Rans des Vaches. The words are as 
follows: 
ast reverai je en un jour, 
‘ous les objects de mon amour, 
Nos clairs ruisseaux, 
Nos hameaux, 
Nos céteaux, 
Nos moutagaes, 
Et l’ornament de nos montagnes, 
La si gentille Isabeau ? 
ns l’‘ombre d'un ormeau, 
Seana danserai je au son du Chalumeau ? 
uand reverai je en un jour, 
Tous les objects de mon amour, 
Mon pére, 


Mes agneaur, 
Mes troupeaux, 
Ma bergére? 
IMITATED. 
When — I return to the Land of the Moun- 
abs, 
The lakes and the Rhone that is lost in the 
earth. 


Our sweet little hamlets, our villages, fountains, 


The flour-clad rocks of the place of my birth? _ 


O when shall I see my old garden of flowers, 
Dear Emma, the sweetest of blooms in the 


glade, 
And the rich chestnut grove, where we pass’d 
the long bours 
With tabor and pipe, while we danced in the 
shade ? 

When shalt I revisit the land of the mountains, 
Where all the fond objects of memory micet ; 
The cows that would follow my voice tothe 

fountains, 
The lambs that I call’d to the shady retreat ; 
My father, my mother, my sister and brother; 
My all that was dear in this valley of tears ; 
My palfrey grown old, but there’s ne’er such 


another; 
My dear dog, still faithful, tho’ stricken in 
years. 
The vesper bell tolling, the loud thunder reJJing,. 


The bees that humm’d round the tall vine- . 
mantled tree, i 


The smooth water’s margin whereon we were;.:):: 


strolling 
When evening painted its mirror for me, 
And shail Lreiurn to this scenery never?® =” 
These objects of infantine glory and.Joye ;,., "| 


O tell‘ me, my dear Guardian Angel, that er. he 
ide to ‘the oi 


Fioats nigh me, ‘stfe gui 
above. 1 


From) the , Cirele of ‘the Seasons, of! r 
neat and comprehenyive work deiete:: 
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FRonmouth Bouse, Soho Square. 
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Tus mansion was built by “ the unfor- 
tunate Duke of Monmouth,’’ who was 
beheaded on Tower Hill, July 15, 1685. 

t was quently purchased by Lord 
Bateman, from whom it passed to his 
successor, who let it to the Count de 
Guerchy, a French ambassador to our 
court, The premises were taken down 
m the year 1773, and the site, or part 
of it, is now occupied by Bateman’s 
Buildings. 

The name. of the duke is, however, 
still-preserved in Monmouth Street, in 
this vicinity, humiliating as may be the 
distinotion in contrast with the ill-starred 
ambition of the princely soldier. It is 
likewise perpetuated, though less di- 
rectly in Soho Square, which is one’ of 
the oldest squares in London, having 
been’ built in the reign of Charles II. 
whose statue is placed in the central 
area.’ This square was originally called 
King’s Square, and is said to owe its 
ayn appellation to Monmouth and 
= wisn me fe led nS, Soho was 

e watch wor e e’a ty at 
the battle of Sedgemoor. Frode 


} 





The fate-of Monmouth is one of these 


isodes ‘in tiari’s history which’ chatge 
heen “to fling away ambition.’’ "He 
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was accused of participation in the 
Meal-tub Plot, by one Dangerfield, 
whom Burnet describes as “ a subtle 
and dextrous man, who had gone through 
all the shapes and practices of roguery.’? 
The finishing stroke to his misfortunes 
was, however, his implication in an in- 
surrection in the west against James IT. 
After his defeat at the disastrous battle 
of Sedgemoor, and his subsequent dis- 
covery in a ditch at Holtbridge, in Dor- 
setshire, in July, 1685, he was conveyed 
to London on the 13th, and after an in- 
terview with his uncle, the king, in 
which the latter displ ed “ neither feel- 
ing nor generosity,’ he was committed 
to the Tower. The bill of attainder, 
which had previously been passed against 
him, precluded the necessity of a for- 
mal trial; and only two days rae 
were allowed between the time of his 
committal and his execution, although 
he had petitioned for a longer interval. 
The incidents of his “latter end” are nar- 
rated with much feeling, in a letter writ- * 
ten by Dr. Lloyd, Bishop of ‘St. Asaph 
to Bishdp Fell, dated July 16, 1685,* the’ 
day after er oH execution, ‘ftom 
which letter th following is 4 
‘)-# Rabrey'd Livédor Entindat 
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- +++ I told your lordship, in my last, 
the Bishop of Ely was appointed by his 
majesty to attend the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and to prepare him to die the 
next day. The duke wrote to his ma- 
jesty, representing how usefull he might 
and would be, if his majesty would be 
pleased to grant him his life. But, if it 
might not be, he desired a longer time, 
and to have another divine to assist him, 
Dr. Tenison, or whom else the king 
should appoint. The king sent him the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells to attend, and 
to tell him he must die the next morn- 
ing. The two bishops sate up in his 
chamber all night, and watcht whilst he 
slept. In the morning, by his majesty’s 
orders, the lords Privy Seale and Dart- 
mouth brought him also Dr. Tenison 
and Dr. Hooper. All these were with 
him till he died. 

“They got him to owne the king’s 
title to the crown, and to declare in 
writing that the last king told him he 
was never married to his mother, and by 
word of mouth to acknowledge his in- 
vasion was sin; but could never get him 
to confess it was a rebellion. They got 
him to owne that he and Lady Harriot 
Wentworth had lived in all points like 
man and wife ; but they could not make 
him confess it was adultery. He ac- 
knowledged that he and his duchess 
were married by the law of the land, and 
therefore his children might inherit, if 
the king pleased; but he did not consi- 
der what he did when he married. her. 
He confest that he had lived many years 
in all sorts of debauchery, but said he 
had repented of it, askt pardon, and 
doubted not that God had forgiven him. 
He said, that since that time he had an 
affection for Lady Harriot, and prayed 
that if it were pleasing to God, it might 
continue, otherwise that it might cease ; 
and God heard his prayer. The aftec- 
tion did continue, and therefore he 
doubted not it was pleasing to God ; 
and that this was a marriage, their choice 
of one another being guided not by lust, 
but by judgment, upon due considera- 
tion. They endeavoured to show him 
the falsehood and mischievousness of 
this enthusiasticall principle; but he 
told them it was his opinion, and he was 
fully satisfied in it. After all, he desired 
them to give him the communion next 
morning. ‘They told him they could 
not do it, while he was in that error and 
sin. He said he was sorry for it. 

«¢ The next morning, he told them he 
had prayed that if he was in an error in 
that matter, God would convince him of 
it; but God had not convinced him, and 
therefore he believed it was no error. 
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“¢ When he was upon the scaffold, he 
profesthimself «Protestant of theChurch 
of England. They told him he could not 
be so, if he did not owne the doctrine of 
the Church of England in the point of 
non-resistance, and if he persisted in 
that enthusiastic persuasion. He said 
he could not help it, but yet he ap- 
proved the doctrine of the Church in all 
other things. He then spoke to the 
people, in vindication of the Lady Har- 
riot, saying she was a woman of great 
honour and virtue, a religious, godly 
lady (these were his words). They told 
him of his living in adultery with her. 
He said—No: for these two yeers last 
= he had not lived in any sin that he 

new of, and that he had never wronged 
any person ; and that he was sure, when 
he died, to go to God, and therefore he 
did not fear death, which (he said) they 
might see in his face. Then they prayd 
for him, and he kneeld down and joind 
with them. After all, they had a short 
prayer for the king, at which he paused, 

ut at last said Amen. He spoke to the 
headsman to see he did his business well, 
and not use him as he did the Lord 
Russell, to give him 2 or 3 strokes ;_ for 
if he did, he should not be able to lie 
still without turning. Then he gave 
the executioner 6 ginnies, and 4 to one 
Marshall, a servant of Sir T. Arm- 
strong’s, that attended him with the 
king’s leave: desiring Marshall to give 
them the executioner if he did his work 
well, and not otherwise. He gave this 
Marshall overnight his ring and watch, 
and now he gave him his case of pick- 
teeth; all for Lady Harriot. Then he 
laid himself down; and upon the signe 
given, the headsman gave a light stroke, 
at which he lookt him in the face ; then 
he laid him down again, and the heads- 
man gave him 2 strokes more, and then 
layd down the ax, saying he could not 
finish his work ; till being threatened by 
the sheriff and others then present, he 
took up the ax again, and at 2 strokes 
more cut off his head. 

“ All this true as to matter of fact, 
and it needs no comment to your lord- 
ship. I desire your prayers, and remain, 

“Your lordship’s most affectionate, 

“OW. Asapu.”’ 


To this sorry complexion came the 
ambitious projects of one whom the pen 
of history points to as ‘the unfortunate 
Duke of Monmouth.”’ One of his chil- 
dren died in the Tower, , but the two 
others were liberated ia the following 
year. 
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Retrospective Gleanings. 


SHAKSPEARE. 
Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials of 
the Shakspere Family; transcribed 
from the register-book of the parish of 
Stratford-upon- Avon, Warwickshire ; 
and presented ta George Stevens, Esq. 
the Commentator onShakspere, by the 

Hon. James West, Esq. 


Jone,* daughter of John Shakspere, 
was baptized September 15, 1558. 

Margaret, daughter of John Shak- 
spere, was buried April 30, 1563. 

William, son of John Shakspere, was 
baptized April 26, 1564. 

Gilbert, son of John Shakspere, was 
baptized October 13, 1566. 

Jone,{ daughter of John Shakspere, 
was baptized April 15, 1569. 

Anne, daughter of Mr. John Shak- 
Spere, was baptized September 28, 1571. 
~ Richard, son of Mr. John Shakspere, 
was baptized March 11, 1573. 

Anne, daughter of Mr. John Shak- 
spere, was buried April 4, 1579. 

Edmund, son of Mr. John Shakspere, 
was baptized May 3, 1580. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Anthony Shak- 
spere of Hampton, was baptized Feb- 
ruary 10, 1583. 

Susanna, daughter of William Shak- 
spere, was baptized May 26, 1583. 

Samuel§ and Judith, son and daughter 
of William Shakspere, were baptized 
February 2, 1584. 

John Shakspere and Margery Roberts 
were married November 25, 1584. 

Margery, wife of John Shakspere, was 
buried October 29, 1587. 

Ursula, daughter of John Shakspere, 
was baptized March 11, 1588. 

Thomas Greene, alias Shakspere, was 
buried March 6, 1589. 

Humphrey, son of John Shakspere, 
was baptized May 24, 1590. 

Philip, son of John Shakspere, was 
baptized September 21, 1591. 

Samuel, son of William Shakspere, 
was buried August J 1, 1596. 

Mr. John Shakspere was buried Sep- 
tember 8, J601. 

John Hall,|| gent. and Susanna Shak- 
spere, were married June 5, 1607. 

Mary Shakspere, widow, was buried 
September 9, 1608. 


a 


* She married the ancestor of the Harts of 
Stratford. 

+ Born April 23, 1564. 

t This seems to be a grand-daughter of the 
first John. 

§ This Samuel, only son of the poet, died aged 
twelve 
_ | This gentleman was a physician. He mar- 
ried the poet’s eldest daughter, 


Gilbert Shakspere, adolescens, was 
buried February 3, 1611. 

Richard Shakspere was buried Feb- 
4, 1612. 

Thomas Queeny and {Judith Shak- 
spere were matried February 10, 1616. 

William Shakspere,** gent. was buried 
April 25, 1616. 

Mrs. Shaksperett was buried August 

, 1623. A. V. 

q{ Judith was the poet’s youngest daughter. 


** Died the 23rd. 
tt The poet's widow. She died at the age of 67. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Wublic Journals. 


CHIVALRIC COURTS OF LOVE. 


THESE singular tribunals originated in 
Provence and Languedoc. Those beau- 
tiful regions, which long constituted a 
separate country, distinct from the mo- 
narchy of the Franks, differed not less 
from the latter in their language and the 
spirit and manners of the people. The 
langue d’oe or langue romane hed in its 
harmonious structure and etymology a 
closer affinity to that of Rome than the 
langue d’oil or French Walloon, the pa- 
rent of modern French. In their taste 
and fancy also, the Provengal poets, un- 
acquainted as they appear to have been 
with classical models, betray a greater 
affinity to the didactic, erotic, or satiri- 
cal, but still formal and unimaginative 
literature of the lower ages of Latinity, 
than to the wild and fresh romantic fan- 
cies of the Northern muse. It is a re- 
markable fact. that of the innumerable 
romances and romantic poems about he- 
roic and supernatural achievements of 
knights and Paladins, hardly any one 
can be traced to a Provengal origin, and 
that most of them were written in the 
compuaratively rude language of the 
country north of the Loire, or old 
French. Indeed the remains of the 
poetry of the Troubadours, like the 
tales of the early Italian novelists, are 
more valuable as descriptions of the 
manners of the age than for any intrin- 
sic merit either of invention or execu- 
tion. The mixture of licentiousness 
and elegance, of ingenuousness even in 
guilt, of simplicity and sincerity united 
to the grossest corruption of morals, 
which those manners present, is striking 
and appalling. The institution of chi- 
valry, with all its pageants, if it did not 
eviginate in Provence, found there a 
congenial soil in which it trove in wild 
luxuriance and extended its branches. 
One of these was the establishment of 
the Courts of Love. M. Raynouard 
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has given a good account of these ex- 
traordinary tribunals and their jurisdic- 
tion, which he took in great measure 
from a work nearly forgotten, styled 
“De Arte Amatoria et Reprobatione 
Amoris,’”’ written by Maistre André, 
Chaplain at the Royal Court of France, 
about 1370. 

The Courts of Love consisted of an 
indefinite number of married ladies, pre- 
sided by a princess, or wife of a sove- 
reign baron. The Countess of Cham- 
pagne assembled one of sixty ladies. 

ostradamus mentions ten ladies as sit- 
ting in the court of Signa in Provence, 
twelve in that of Romanin, fourteen in 
Avignon. Knights also sometimes sat 
in them. Queen Eleanor, consort of 
Louis VII., and afterwards of Henry 
II. of England, held a Court of Love. 
This princess, who was niece to the ce- 
lebrated Count of Poictiers, was the 
means of spreading in northern France 
the gallantry and customs of the south, 
greatly to the scandal of the old French 
Walloon knights; she encouraged the 
Troubadours, who sung her praises, es- 
pecially Bernard de Ventadour, who 
continued to address his verses to her 
after she was Queen of England. Her 
daughter Mary, wife of Henry Count 
of Champagne, presided likewise over 
several Courts of Love, as well as Sy- 
billa of Anjou, Countess of Flanders, 
also in the twelfth century, and Ermen- 
garde, Vi tess of Narb ° 

The Troubadours had invented, among 
other species of compositions, one which 
they called Tenson, probably from the 
Latin contentio, which was a sort of 
dialogue in verse between two poets, 
who questioned each other on some re- 
fined points of love’s casuistry, such as 
“one lover is jealous and feels alarmed 
at a straw, another is so confident of his 
mistress’s faith that he does not per- 
ceive even just motives of suspicion ; it 
is asked, which of the two feels most 
love, &c. ?”” The answers were equally 
ingenious, and the debate was often re- 
ferred to the courts of love for a final 
decision. Those decisions were regis- 
tered and formed a sort of statute book 
of the ‘gay science.’’ These tensons 
were also ealled joulx d’amour, and the 
decisions Lous arrets d’amours. Ray- 
mond, de Miraval and Bertrand d’Alla- 
manon, hed. a tenson in which the ques- 
tion was, “which of the two nations, 
Provencal or Lombard, meaning thereby 
Italian, was the most noble??? Ray» 
mond sustained the cause of the Proven- 
gals as having produced a greater num- 
ber of poets or: Troubadours. The 
question was brought before the Court 
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of Pierre-a-feu and Signe, and was of 
course decided in favour of Provence. 

But other and less hypothetical mat- 
ters were also brought before the courts 
of love for final judgment. Lovers com- 
plaining of the infidelity of their mis- 
tresses, ladies complaining of their 
lovers’ neglect, or wishing to have an 
authorization to free themselves from 
their chains, these appealed often in 
person to the courts of love with as 
much earnestness and gravity as an in- 
jured husband would sue before our 
courts for a separation or divorce. The 
court, it appears, summoned the ac- 
cused, who submitted to its authority, 
although it was supported only by 
opinion. One knight Troaght a charge 
of venality against a lady for having ac- 
cepted costly presents from him without 
making him any returns in kindness. 
Queen Eleanor’s decision was that, a 
lady ought either not to accept pre- 
sents, or make a due return for them. 
The influence of Provengal manners on 
chivalry is remarkable in as much as 
instead of combats and other romantic 
feats, disputes of jealousy and rivalry 
between knights were often quietly sub- 
mitted to the decision of a female tri- 
bunal. 

The morality, if we may use such a 
misnomer, of the Courts of Love, was 
a code of licentiousness and adultery, 
mixed with an affected display of refined 
sentimentality. It strictly corresponds 
with the practice of cicisbeism, which 
has so long prevailed in the South of 
Europe, only still less veiled than it is 
in modern times. The unblushing ef- 
frontery with which ladies expressed 
their sentiments on the subject is as- 
tonishing, even to us who have witnessed 
the familiarity of the cavalieri serventi 
and cortejos of the two southern penin- 
sulas. A few extracts from the ques- 
tions brought before the Courts of Love, 
and of the judgment passed thereon, 
will bear us out fully in our expression 
of unqualified reprobation of the whole 
system. ’ 

A question was laid before the Coun- 
tess of Champagne, whether love can 
exist between husband and wife?» The 
countess, after prefacing that she. und 
her other ladies were ‘always ready to 
give advice to those who might ‘other- 
wise err’ in the articles ‘of love; desided 
that “there can be no ‘love “in -the 
state of matrimony, because, unlike 
free lovers who act from their own will 
and favour, married people are bound 
to accede to their mutual wishes, and 
cannot deny one another. There can be 
no jealousy between them, and, accord~ 
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ing to rules, without jealousy there can 
be no love; ergo, &c.’’ And this pre- 
cious decision from a lady of the highest 
rank, herself married, is dated a. pb. 
1164, Kalend. Maii. 

A young lady, after being in love with 
a knight, has married another; is she 
obliged to keep away her first lover, and 
refuse her favour to him? The answer 
of Ermengarde, Viscountess of Nar- 
bonne, is, that the marriage bond does 
not exclude by right the former attach- 
ment, unless the lady declare that she 
meant to abjure love for ever. 

Again: a knight fell in love with a 
lady already engaged to another: she 
however promised him, that if she ever 
ceused to love his rival, she should take 
him into favour. After a short time the 
lady married her first lover. The knight 
now required the fulfilment of her pro- 
mise; the lady refused, saying, that 
although married, she still loved her 
husband. This was referred as a knotty 
point to Queen Eleanor, who replied 
thus : “‘ We do not presume to contradict 
the sentence of the Countess of Cham- 
pagne, who has solemnly pronounced 
that there can be no true love in wed- 
lock. We therefore are of opinion that 
the lady in question should grant her love 
to the wooing knight.”’ 

There was a code of love, by which 
the decisions of the courts were chiefly 
guided. A fabulous legend was related 
of its being found by a knight of King 
Arthur’s court, suspended by a gold 
chain from a tree. This code contained 
thirty-one articles. 

Discretion, however, was strongly in- 
culcated to the favoured lover, and one 
of the articles of the code of love says, 
‘¢ amor raro consuevit durare vulgatus.”’ 
Violence was also reprobated. In short, 
things had been contrived so as to con- 
stitute an easy system of refined pro- 
fligacy. And many of these Trouba- 
dours went over to Palestine, singing 
pious themes and erotic lays on the 
same harp ! 

Several causes contributed, in the 
thirteenth century, to the suppression 
of the Courts of Love, the dispersion 
of the Troubadours, and the extinction 
of the dangue d’Oc. The terrible wars 
of. religion. against the Albigenses. the 
sword of De Montfort, and the fagots 
of the Inquisitors, scared away poetry 
and love, such as it was, from those de- 
solate countries. Afterwards Charles of 
Anjou, Count of Provence, having re 
moved to. Naples, took with him many 
of the knights, ladies, and Troubadours, 
to grace his new court. Itulian became 
the favourite language of the Anjou 
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dynasty at Naples. Joanna I., during 
her forced residence in Provence, en- 
deavoured to revive the study of Proveri- 
gal poetry, but in vain; and when thirty 
yeurs after she adopted Louis, son of 
King John, who was the head of the 
second house of Anjou, that, prince, 
who thus became possessed of Provence, 
spoke the oy oe a@’ Oil, or of northern 
France, and had no taste, for the Pro- 
vengal, the language of his. adopted 
country. His grandson. René, also, 
Count of Provence in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with whom the great northern ro- 
mancer has lately made us so well,ac- 
quainted, madesome attempts at reviving 
the poetry of the langue d’Oc ; but the 
race of the Trobadours was now ex- 
tinct, and the only result was collecting 
and compiling the lives of the old Trou- 
badours, by the Monk of the isles of 
Hyeres, and after him by Hugues de 
St. Cesaire. 

A Prince of Love continued to be 
elected yearly by the nobility of the 
South of France, until the period of 
the Revolution. He imposed a fine on 
those noblemen and ladies who married 
out of their country. This fine was 
called pelote, and is found registered in 
several arrétes of the Parliament of 
Aix.—Foreign Quarterly Review. 


MIRRORS. 
“« Ista repercusse, quam cernis, imaginis umbra 
est.”—Ovip's Narcissus. 
WHEN mankind were in a state of pri- 
meval simplicity, enjoying the pure plea- 
sures of a rural life, and content with 
those luxuries and conveniences which 
the spontaneous hand of Nature offered, 
it is obvious, they would soon discover 
that transparent water had the power of 
reflecting substantial bodies. To the 
female sex, who are ever ingenious in 
improving their native charms, we may 
give the credit of this natural discovery. 
The beauties of the antediluvian world, 
not suffocated by the heated atmos- 
here of a dressing-room, nor flattered 
y a brilliant looking-glass illumined by 
a constellation of helf'a-dozen wax ta- 
pers, used to make their toilette on the 
margin of a silver-eddying stream, or by 
the side of a clear pellucid fountain.— 
Those aboriginal daughters of Nature, 
*¢ free as the vital air or light of heaven,’’ 
gave their Jong streaming hair to’ be 
fanned by the refreshing breezes, nor 
feared they lest it should be discomposged 
by the heated vortex of a crowded a. 
ment, or the enervating puffs of’ a ball- 
room. It is almost superfinous to @; 
prize our fair readers, that in the infant 
state of society, when the chief substance 
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of the wealthy consisted in flocks and 
herds, that the primitive young ladies of 
fashion were shepherdesses; and, in 
those days of innocence and simplicity, 
it was thought no disgrace to a lovely 
nymph of an illustrious family to tend 
and water her father’s cattle. To con- 
firm this, we need only instance the his- 
tory of Rebekah,* who was not ashamed 
to offer her pitcher of water to allay the 
thirst of the camels belonging to Abra- 
ham/’s servant, who came to demand her 
in marriage for that patriarch’s son.— 
Fashion has prevailed in all ages, in 
some shape or other; and was not the 
young damsel in question a lady of 
fashion? for the servant, the deputed 
matchmaker on this very interesting oc- 
casion, presented the destined bride of 
Isaac “ with jewels of silver and jewels 
of gold; we are further assured, that 
she covered herself with a veil; and, no 
doubt, was well furnished with all the 
paraphernalia indispensable to her sex. 
Natural mirrors, such as lakes and 
fountains, have been spoken of by almost 
all poets who have had occasion to inter- 
weuve into their works the scenery of 
pastoral life. This pretty piece of the 
picturesque has travelled from Theocri- 
tus and Virgil,+ down to Pope and Lord 
Byron. This rhyming nobleman, cer- 
tainly the greatest poet that England 
ever produced among her nobility, in 
describing the picturesque country near 
Thrasymene, calls the lake of that name 
‘‘q@ mirror, and a bath for beauty’s 
youngest daughters.’ Near Geneva is 
a sheet of water called Lake Leman, so 
smooth and clear, that it was by the 
ancients fancifully denominated Diana’s 
mirror.t Not to insist upon the well- 
moralled story of Narcissus, nor the 
Alexis of Virgil,§ nor Milton’s beautiful 
episode of Eve at the fountain, it may 
not be amiss to subjoin a few quotations 
allusive to this antiquated custom. 
« As in the crystal spring I view my face, 
Fresh rising blushes paint the watery a 
‘OPE. 
*« Mirrors are taught to flatter ; but our springs 
Reflect the perfect images of things.” 
Darwin. 
** As she sat careless by a crystal flood, 
Combing her golden locks, as seem’d her good.” 
SPENSER. 
In the progress of civilization and re- 
finement, when men became less familiar 
with the face of Nature, they would find 
it necessary to contrive some artificial 
means of reflecting the human form. 
* Gen. xxiv. 
+ See Polyphemus of Theocritus, and the 
Alexis of Virgii. 
Speculum Diane. 
—————-nuper me in littore vidi. 
Cum placidum ventis staret mare. 
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The polished superfices of firm sub- 
stance, especially of metals, would have 
the desired effect; und it is abundantly 
evident, that mirrors of brass were used 
in the remotest ages: for Moses|| states 
that “he made the laver of brass of the 
looking-glasses of the women who as- 
sembled at the door of the tabernacle of 
the congregation.’? And even to the 
present age, as Chardin, in his Travels, 
assures us, the mirrors of the Easterns 
are generally of metal; if there be any 
of glass, they are not of Asiatic, but 
of European manufacture. About ten 
years ago, a looking-glass of large di- 
mensions was sent out by the Prince 
Regent, as a present to the Schah of 
Persia, who deemed it one of the most 
estimable ornaments of his gorgeous 
palace. — Lady’s Magazine, Improved 
Series, No. ix. 

| Exod. xxxviii. 8.—Though the translation 
renders it the original text by the word, looking- 
glass; strictly speaking, the Septuagint does 
not justify such interpretation. The Greek, 
€corgov, and the Latin, speculum, mean a 
utensil to look at for the purpose of reflection. 
We do not assert that the ancients had not the 


means of clarifying glass; they knew not the 
secret of spreading it out in sheets. 





SMammers & Customs of all Nations. 


ENGLISH SUPERSTITIONS. 


Tuere are few things which more 
strongly show the universal prevalence of 
superstition over the minds of the com- 
mon people in all countries, than the 
names and traditions which are handed 
down respecting any work or object 
which excites their admiration or won- 
der. 

The vast circles which may be seen 
in many parts of Cornwall, are com- 
monly known by the name of Dawns- 
men—The Stone Dance; and a long 
line of stones, near St. Columb, are 
generally named The Nine Maids. The 
Hurlers are supposed to be men trans- 
formed into stones, for profaning the 
Sabbath by hurling the ball. 

The country re oe residing near the 
circle of stones at Roll Rich, in Oxford- 
shire, affirm that they ure a king, his 
nobles, and commons; and they quote 
a proverb to the tall or king-stone— 

“If Long Compton thou canst see, 
Then King of England thou shalt be.” 

The vast stones which compose Stone- 
henge are said by tradition to have been 
brought from Ireland ; another name of 
Stonehenge is Choir Gaur, or the Giant’s 
Dance. The stones in Wiltshire called 
the Hurlers, it is reported, cannot be 
counted. A heap of stones on Marlbo- 
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rough Downs is called the Grey Wea- 
thers, in the midst of which occurs a 
cromlech, the local appellation of which 
is the Devil’s Den. A cromlech near 
St. Columb, in Cornwall, has the name 
of the Giant’s Quoit ; for the same rea- 
son, a vast stone, weighing several tons, 
near Chew, in Somersetshire, has been 
called Hautville’s Quoit, as the common 
people arene that it was thrown to 
that spot by Sir John Hautville. 

A Druidical circle at Stanton Drew, 
Somersetshire, has been named theWed- 
ding ;—in an orchard are shown the 
metamorphosed bride, bridegroom, and 
clergyman: one circle is supposed to 
be the company dancing, another is 
shown as the fiddlers. A barrow near 
this place bears the name of Fairies 
Foot. Another circle in Cumberland, 
called Long Meg and her Daughters, 
is believed to have once been human. 

In North Wales are shown two stones, 
—— to be the remains of a chapel, 
which was carried away by night by 
supernatural agency. 

The fortified Roman camp on Clifton 
Down, now destroyed, was said by the 
vulgar people to have been founded 
before the time of William the Con- 
queror, by Jews or Saracens, under one 
Ghyst, a giant in the land; and a ca- 
vern, not far distant, hay received the 
name of the “ Giant’s Hole.’? The vast 
cavern in Derbyshire is well known as 
the Devil’s Peak; near Stanton Har- 
court, in Oxfordshire, are the Devil’s 
Quoits ; near West Acton, in Middlesex, 
was a place known as the Devil’s Or- 
chard; two dykes, one in Cambridge- 
shire, and the other in the North, are 
called the Devil’s Ditch; four large 
pyramidical stones, near Burrow Bridge, 
in Yorkshire (one of which, says Cam- 
den, was lately pulled down by some 
that hoped to find treasure there, though 
they sought in vain), are known as the 
Devil’s Bolts ; and the celebrated bridge 
at Pont Aber Glaslyn, is commonly called 
the Devil’s Bridge, as one part of the 
Cumberland Mountains is designated 
The Devil’s, or Cross, Fell. 

The following is an extract from 
Giraldus Gambrensis :—“‘ In a rock or 
cliff, by the sea-side in Glamorganshire, 
near the Isle of Barry, there appeareth 
a little chink, into which, if you lay 
your ear, you shall hear a noise as 
of smiths at work—one while the blow- 
ing of bellows, another while striking of 
sledge and hammer, sometime the sound 
of the grindstone and iron tools rubbing 
against it, the hissing sparks also of 
steel gads within holes as they are 
beaten, yea and the puffing noise of fire 
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burning in‘the furnace. Now I am per- 
suaded that the sound comes of the rush 
of the sea water.’? Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, as we learn from Camden, has 
a passage which may possibly refer to 
the same place:—‘ They that have 
written histories do say, that in the Isle 
of Britain there is a certain hole, or 
cave, under a hill, and on the top thereof 
a gaping chink; and whensoever the 
wind is gathered into that hole, and 
tossed to and fro in the womb: or con- 
cavity thereof, there is heard above a 
sound of cymbals.”’ 

A similar superstition respecting an 
enchanted cavern, occurs in another part 
of Wales :—“ According to a legend, 
there is in Merlin’s Hill a cave, the 
mouth of which many have seen at a 
distance, but when persons approach the 
place, they are never able to find it. In 
this cave King Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table are supposed to 
sleep; at a set time King Arthur will 
arise, and reign with splendour over the 
ancient Britons : 

“ Ta such folly if you trust, 
Wait for Arthur from the dust.” 

From the same cause, a cave at Bo- 
sauan, in Cornwall, bears the name of 
Piskey Hall; another is called the 
Giant’s Holt. A similar story is told, 
that at Alderly Edge, in Cheshire, the 
neighing of horses may be heard at 
night by the peasantry. On the top of 
the mountains near Brecknock is Cadair 
Arthur, or Arthur’s Chair. According 
to Geoffry of Monmouth, the cliff of 
Lan Geeg Magog, or the Giant’s Leap, 
in Cornwall, is the place where Gog 
Magog was thrown Leadon into the 
sea by Corinceus and the Trojans. Near 
Warwick is shown Guy’s Cliff, where 
he lived as a hermit after his warlike 
exploits. The chasm of the Holy Moun- 
tains, near Abergavenny, is supposed to 
have been. caused by the convulsion of 
the earth at the Crucifixion. Several 
other such instances will occur to the 
reader. The tradition of Wayland Smith, 
which has been introduced into “ Kenil- 
worth,’’ was well known in the Vale of 
White Horse. 

In Scotland, the foundations of old 
houses beyond memory are named, 
Pight’s Houses; and the arrows which 
were used by the original inhabitants 
are called elf bolts, as the cornu am- 
monis, which is found in many parts of 
England, is reported to be an enchanted 
snake. Throughout the islands, su- 

erstitious belief appears to be preva- 
ent. In the Hebrides, a belief in the 
second sight and respect for the fairies 
is stillcommon. ‘In the Isle of Man,’’ 
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says Waldron, “ the reality of the a Yet on ‘a instructive sport, 

rition of the Manthe Dog iq iphegeiyy | Is ance built ; 

acknowledged.” ™ he whence his gains arise, 
‘ I was told,’’ says Gray in his letters,. , What is it but a stilt ? 

“by a ferryman at Netley, in the Isle of Qorinnas fai 

Wight, that ‘he would not for all the 9 Yet ny Sit cof oe ca low, 

world pass a night at the Abbey, there By stilt-like heels be may assist 


were such things near it, though there 
was a power of money hid there.” 

The tales of haunted houses’ which 
may be met with in so many places, the 
frequent nerration of finding giants’ 
‘bones, the rt that rivers in many 
places are without a bottom, the stories 
of éndless subterraneous caves, as well as 
‘of inscriptions which have been found in 
illegible characters, and the assertion 
that the steeple of the village near Hase- 
borough, in Norfolk, which was de- 
stroyed by the sea, is to be seen at low 
water—may possibly rather have origi- 
nated in the love for the marvellous than 
the influence of superstition. 


She Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifies. < 
SwaksPeaReE. 








oa, STILTS. 
Leavine the pee for his play, 
‘ * Forgetful of the rod, ; 

Tott’ring in stilts through-mire and dirt, 
' “The schoolboy strolls abroad. ° 

Why does this innocent delight - 

Provoke the pedant’s spleen ? 
Look round the world, thou fool, and 


The use of this machine. 


When quite deserted by his muse, 
The sinking sonnetteer 
Hammers in vain a thoughtless verse, 
To please Belinda’s ear ; 
The mighty void of wit he stops, 
With a successful chime ; 
On stilts poetic rises quick, 
And leans upon his rhyme. 
Through fields of blood the general 
stalks, 
And fame sits on his hilt, 
Till sword or gun at last bestows 
An honourable stilt. p 
The blund’ring statesman gains by these, 
His wisdom boasts aloud ; " 
And on his gilded stilts sublime 
Steps o’er the murm’ring crowd. 
Supported by these faithful friends, 
efies all charge of guilt ; 
And, in the mud of sinking, takes 
The sceptre for a stilt. . 


The conquests of her eyes. 


See lin his second childhood faint, 
The old man walks with pain ; 

On crutches imitates his stilts, 
And acts the boy again. 

So well concerted is this art, 
Tt-euits:with all conditions ; 

Heroes, and ladies, beggars, bards, 
And boys, ‘and politicians. 

Long through the ‘varions roads of life, 
Each artist walks unhurt, 

Till Death ut last kicks down the stilts, 
And lays him in the dirt. G. K, 


: ENVY. ' 

A LITTLE French girl was lately asked, 
why she no longer liked her doll. The 
enswer was—‘ Because it vexes me to 
see her better dressed than myself !’’ 


Wuen the surgeons of Tripoli take off 
a limb, the stump is dip; into a bowl 
of hot pitch, which settles the bleeding, 
without the trouble of tying up the ar- 
teries. 
SYMPATHY. . ' 

Iris from having suffered ourselves; that 
we learn to appreciate the misfortunes 
and wants of others, and become doubly 
interested sin preventing or relieving 
them. --** The human heart;’’ as an ele- 
gant French author observes, ‘ resém- 
bles certain medicinal trees, whioh ¥ié 
not‘their healing balm until they: Kate 
themselves been wounded.’? ree 





a EPIGRAM, $ x 
Addressed to M——, on his nomitiation 

i tothe Legion of Honour.» .» 
Ix  pergigren * ape no great ieate 
They hung the thief upon th 
Bat now, alas !—I say’t with § 
We hang the cross upon the th 
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